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A TEACHING GUIDE 


The scene 1s your church. The time is now. You are the 
cast of characters. The problem for which your little drama is 
concerned is that church of yours. Where did it come from? 
Why is it there, its doors opening out onto the streets and the 
highways? What pioneering spirit, what courage and devotion, 
what stonemason’s or carpenter’s hands were responsible for 
the building of this church which you call yours? 

This year, across the length and breadth of Methodism, these 
questions are going to be asked and answered. What is the 
story of the Methodist meeting house? How has it been pos- 
sible for the people called Methodists to cover a continent with 
their zeal and their houses of worship in a little less than two 
centuries? Do you sense the dramatic sweep of the cavalcade 
of Methodism, pressing on toward the west, building churches 
and touching souls as it goes? “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name, we're building two a day,” sang Chaplain McCabe and 
those pioneers of church extension in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Have we a song today to match the cry of our Meth- 
odist forefathers as they set out “to reform a continent and 
spread scriptural holiness in the land’? 


The Purpose of This Pamphlet 


The leader’s guide is planned to provide material useful in 
the local church for conducting a study of Methodist church 
extension. It is not only academic in its emphasis, but it points 
every local church toward the steps which it can take to keep the 
tempo of church extension throbbing along the frontiers of 
modern, life. This guide is fitted to the material of the official 
study text, The Methodist Meeting House, by Paul Neff Gar- 
ber, and published by the Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of The Methodist Church. 


The Goal of Your Study 


To awaken among your churchinates an interest in the story 
of Methodist growth, to acquaint them with the details of the 
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history of that development, to stir them (and you) to new 
missionary action which extends our church once more to the 
needy places of the world’s life—these are the goals of your 
study. The purpose is not to promote somebody else’s enter- 
prise, not to publicize an interesting story ; the purpose is to en- 
grave deeply upon the consciousness of the people called Meth- 
odists the richness of their tradition of growth and expansion 
and the urgency of this hour for us to make good on our 
birthright. 

This manual is intended to help you lay out a schedule of 
teaching devices to achieve these goals in your local church. 


The Basis 


The first step in preparing to teach this subject in your 
church is an imperative: read the book. The Methodist Meeting 
Flouse stands as the bedrock basis of your whole effort. 

A related book, and one which points out the significance of 
the growth of churches to the development of democratic ideals 
in America, should supplement the reading of The Methodist 
Meeting House. It is Arthur E. Holt’s Christian Roots of De- 
mocracy in America. (New York, Friendship Press, 1941, 
60 cents in paper edition.) 

The following books also might supplement your list: 

The Story of Methodism, by Halford E. Luccock and Paul 
Hutchinson. (New York, Abingdon, 1926.) 

Methodism in American History, by William Warren Sweet. 
(New York, Methodist Book Concern, 1933.) 

Men of Zeal; the Romance of American Methodist Begin- 
nings, by William Warren Sweet. (New York, Abingdon, 
1935.) 

Regular reading of World Outlook and The Methodist 
Woman will also provide material for this study. 


The Committee in Charge 


The Discipline provides that in every local church there shall 
be a Board of Missions and Church Extension to further mis- 
sionary information, to assist the pastor in a week-long school 
of missions for intensive study and to be the spearhead of mis- 
sionary zeal in your town and in your church. Let us suppose 
that this Board, representing the pastor, the church school, 
the laymen, the women’s societies and the young people’s so- 
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cieties, will be the nucleus from which grows the current study 
of The Methodist Meeting House. 

The Board is responsible; that is, it is entrusted with the full 
task of conducting this study. Every resource should be tapped. 
Every avenue of approach to the church people should be 
utilized. There shall be no resting back until the task is done 
and the goals reached (see above). It will not be easy. Every 
member of the Board should be acquainted with the textbook. 
Remember that the Board itself must, first of all, be on fire 
with the flame it is trying to spread. Begin organizing the study 
with prayer and seeking after God’s will. Bring to your local 
Board a saintly figure from the history of your own church: 
recall the sacrifice and devotion he (or she) put into the found- 
ing of your church. Are you keeping faith with the men and 
women who built great ideals and dreams into the structure of 
the church you now inhabit? From this central flame you 
must now turn to the tasks of firing the enthusiasm of your 
whole church for the missionary enterprise. 

Remember that you have many ways to enter the conscious- 
ness of your people: by eye and ear, through minds and emo- 
tions. Remember that your church is large: the task is not 
done when the Board has studied the text, nor when the pulpit 
has sounded, nor when the women’s society has made its study. 
Every department of the church should be approached: from 
the Boy Scouts on Tuesday night to the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper on Sunday morning. 

In full sight of the goals, with its own enthusiasm at high 
pitch, the local Board is now ready to go. 


Arousing Interest 


Before any concerted study is undertaken by the church as a 
whole, the committee, or local Board, should spend some time 
and energy in arousing interest in the subject of church exten- 
sion. By far the greatest appeal here will be in terms of growth 
in your own town, county, and state. Get your people inter- 
ested in their own history. Be personal; use the names that are 
already historic in your town. Then show how your local his- 
tory is but one scene in a mighty pageant of Methodist advance 
through time and space. 

Conversation is one of the simplest and most effective devices 
for arousing interest. Talk about The Methodist Meeting 
House, talk about church extension, talk about the missionary 
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outreach of your church. In your church meetings, over the 
back fence, while you stand around talking after church on 
Sundays, use every chance to stir up an interest in the study 
you are projecting. Don’t forget the telephone. 

Posters should be prepared, some to arouse curiosity, some 
to announce the approaching study of the history of Method- 
ism’s houses of worship. The young people’s department 
might prepare these posters. 

All the regular channels of church announcements—the bul- 
letin, the parish paper, the local newspaper, the pulpit, bulletin 
boards—should be utilized to make the church and town aware 
of Methodist church extension. 

Every church has an anniversary once a year. There is noth- 
ing more regular than a birthday. A study of the growth of 
Methodism in America might be a happy complement to your 
church’s anniversary celebration this year. 

Many local newspapers are eager to print historic material 
concerning the area in which they circulate. See if your edi- 
tor isn’t interested in an article on the spread of Methodism 
through your region. It will be helpful in bringing the atten- 
tion of your whole community to your missionary study of the 
year. An opening paragraph of such an essay, including the 
quotations from Stephen A. Douglas and the United States 
Congress (see The Methodist Meeting House, page 43), would 
arrest the attention of even the most non-Methodist reader. 

A postcard mailing, special announcements throughout the 
church by selected minutemen, a chain letter—these are other 
suggestions which you should add to your own for the arous- 
ing of interest before you enter your study in earnest. 


A School of Missions 


The Discipline and widespread experience indicate that the 
best way to present missionary information is through an an- 
nual school of missions. A week long, such a school provides 
a period of concentrated study when all departments of the 
church can be marshaled behind the missionary crusade. 

If a school of missions is impossible in your church, you 
may have to adapt this study of Methodist meeting houses 
to a different schedule. Perhaps the study should be carried 
on over a period of weeks. Perhaps it will have to be built into 
the regular meetings of the church as special instruction. 

Let us suppose, however, that you have planned a school 
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of missions for your church, during which week you will cover 
the study of Garber’s The Methodist Meeting House and bring 
your church to a new missionary commitment and program for 
action. It may be that each day’s program during the week 
should be prepared by a different group within the church. For 
example, a dramatic presentation might be staged by the young 
people. The men’s club might present an evening of visual edu- 
cation. To assure continuity to the study, the whole church 
should be invited to each group’s presentation. Another pos- 
sible division of labor in preparing this study might follow the 
chapter lines of Dr. Garber’s book. 

A wise blending of teaching devices should be planned. Ser- 
mons, lectures, discussions, debates, worship services, drama, 
visual instruction, literature—all of these methods should be 
synchronized into a week of intensive study. It should be a 
happy study, full of imagination and the thrill of achieving your 
goal. 


The Pulpit 


In our evangelical churches the central Christian experience 
is the worship service, and the center of worship is the pulpit 
as it seeks to reveal the word of God. The school of missions 
cannot hope to achieve its goal without the hearty co-operation 
of the pastor and the pulpit. A week-long school should begin 
its emphasis in a Sunday service, and close in benediction at the 
same place a week later. 

For the pastor this means two stirring sermons on church ex- 
tension, and two services of worship adapted to the same theme. 
Plenty of material for preparing sermons is already bursting 
from between the covers of the study book, and supplementary 
readings, along with one’s own research, will round out two 
sermons with all the necessary information and illustration. 

The subject matter of church extension can be presented both 
in the formal sermon of the Sunday morning service and 
the more informal lecture of Sunday evening. A story-wise 
pastor will not overlook the dramatic episode of Wesley’s pur- 
chase of the Foundry (see page 13 in The Methodist Meeting 
Flouse), or the fascinating history of Old St. George’s in Phil- 
adelphia (ibid., pages 18 to 20), or the anecdote of McCabe’s 
correspondence with Robert Ingersoll (ibid., page 51). Many 
chapters of thrilling drama unfold in the history of Methodist 
development since 1738. The pulpit should strive to acquaint 
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Methodist people with as much of this dramatic history as pos- 
sible. 


In Every Regular Meeting 


If you will pick up the weekly calendar of your church, you 
will find that there are always a number of regular events on 
the schedule: Midweek services, Tuesday clubs, Wednesday 
luncheons, women’s teas, Scout meetings, girls’ missionary dis- 
cussions, church school, and the like. In setting up a week’s 
intensive study of church extension, make sure that each of 
these scheduled events hears a word from the committee in 
charge of missionary education. The whole church should be 
talking about “the Methodist meeting house” during the week 
of your study. 

Different approaches will need to be made for different 
groups. The men’s club will not be satisfied with the same 
diet as arranged for the girls’ missionary discussion. Nor will 
the Scouts be at home at a women’s tea! But this does not 
mean that every group in the church must not be made aware 
of the week’s missionary emphasis. 


In Special Meetings 


In addition to using the regular channels of the church calen- 
dar for disseminating missionary information, a series of spe- 
cial events should also be planned for the week-long school. 
Not every day should present the same kind of program. Dif- 
ferent times and different types of events should be arranged. 
When possible, some of the regularly scheduled meetings may 
be used as special meetings for the school of missions. 

A study class is one of the necessary special events during the 
week’s school. Ideally, it should meet six times and discuss one 
of the chapters of the textbook at each session. Different groups 
and different teachers may be used to present the respective 
chapters of Dr. Garber’s text. 

Here is a sample schedule for a week: 

PREVIOUSLY: Cultivation and arousing interest, posters, etc. 
Special sessions of the Church Board of Missions and Church 
Extension to lay plans for the week. 

SunpbAY Morninc: Announcement of the week’s study in the 
church school, minute speeches in every class by members of 
the board. Announcement at the morning service. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON: Final fellowship, prayer meeting and 
business session of the local Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension. 

SUNDAY EvENING: Special study of the history of Mcthodist 
expansion by the young people’s societies. Sermon on church 
extension by the pastor at the evening service, the first main 
event in the week-long school of missions. 

Monpay Eveninc: Men’s Club; lecture on Methodist his- 
tory. Also, first meeting of study class; Chapter I of the text- 
book. 

Turspay AFTERNOON: Woman's Society of Christian Servy- 
ice; special presentation of church extension. After-school 
workshop for young people; rehearsal, work on mural, etc. 

TuEspay EvENING: Boy Scouts; lecture on the living his- 
tory of the church building in which they met. Second meet- 
ing of study class; Chapter II of the textbook. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: Girls’ missionary discussion. 
Workshop for young people. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING: Midweek service combined with third 
meeting of study class; Chapter III of the textbook. Special 
films or stereopticons. 

THURSDAY EveninG: The Methodist Meeting House Ban- 
quet. Every attendant buys a log to build the meeting house. 
Dramatic presentation by the young people. 

Fripay Eveninc: The choir; preparation of some of the 
songs with which Methodism covered our continent. Fourth 
meeting of the study class; Chapters IV and V of the textbook. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON: Meeting of the local Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension; appraisal of the results of the 
school of missions, recommendations for means to carry out the 
missionary will of the whole church, selection of tasks, etc. 

SATURDAY EVENING: Fifth meeting of the study class ; Chap- 
ter VI of the textbook. 

SUNDAY Morninc: Unveiling by the young people of a 
mural depicting the development of Christian sanctuaries. Dis- 
cussions in the church school. The final worship service and 
sermon should draw the school to its climax. A member of the 
board should present to the entire congregation the recommen- 
dations for continued interest and action. Presentation of 

ifts. 
: AFTERWARDS: You should never allow the enthusiasm from 
your week of special emphasis to wear thin. Keep the fire 
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under Methodist expansion kindled by doing something toward 
that expansion. 


The Textbook 


The study class sets out to learn the subject matter of Dr. 
Garber’s book, The Methodist Meeting House. The following 
outline is intended to help this class cover the information and 
launch out into discussion which leads to action. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHURCH AND ITS SANCTUARY 


QUESTIONS FOR INFORMATION: Is the place of worship an 
early or a late development in religious life? Give some Old 
Testament instances of the building of places of worship. 
What was the significance of the ark? Where did the early 
Christians meet for worship? Name five houses of worship 
which figured prominently in the life of John Wesley. Was 
the church significant in the life of early American colonists? 
Illustrate. Tell the story of Strawbridge and the Log Meeting 
House. Tell the story of the New York beginnings of Meth- 
odism. Tell the story of Old St. George’s, Philadelphia. 
What happened in a church on Lovely Lane, Baltimore, at 
Christmas time, 1784? Can we expect the future of Method- 
ism to be unrelated to our willingness to build churches both 
at home and abroad? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: Can God be worshiped with- 
out a church? Without some kind of sanctuary? What is the 
relation of the house of worship to the spirit of worship? In- 
dividuals may be able to worship God outside a church, but 
where then is the seat of common worship? Can a town exist 
and hold itself together without a church? 

OTHER MeEtTHops: Pictures should be used to tell the story 
of man’s worship of God from the early Hebrew altar to the 
modern church. Romance of American Methodism, a stereop- 
ticon lecture, may be ordered from your nearest depository. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH ON THE FRONTIER 


QUESTIONS FOR INFORMATION: Who was it who “always 
followed up the frontier to the last house?” Was early Meth- 
odism a rural or an urban movement? Who were its first 
preachers? Describe the early sanctuaries. Did the early 
Methodists favor plain or decorated churches? What was the 
primary building material of early American churches? Ex- 
plain the pew-system and some of the difficulties involved in 
it. Who said, “The Methodist preacher with his saddlebags 
carried civilization throughout the West”? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: Would Methodism have been a 
stronger church if it had confined its evangelistic message more 
particularly to the established centers of population? What 
elements of strength did Methodism gain from following the 
frontier? What are the virtues of plain and of more orna- 
mental churches? Which does your group favor? 

OTHER MestHops: An exhibit of early Methodist museum 
pieces. Generally in every town there are early books, early 
editions of the Discipline, early photographs, old saddlebags 
of circuit riders, and the like. 
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CuaptTer III 
THE RISE OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


QUESTIONS FOR INFORMATION: About when did the change 
from log meeting houses to more permanent Methodist struc- 
tures begin? How many Methodist churches were there in this 
country in 1850? What happened to Methodism after the rush 
to the Far West? Could these western communities build 
churches without help? What were the advantages of a church- 
wide organization for the extension of Methodism? Tell the 
story of the beginnings of church extension in Upper Iowa. 
Why are the following dates important in the history of Meth- 
odist church extension: 1864? 1872? 1882? 1904? 1916? 1940? 
Who were Samuel Y. Monroe, A. J. Kynett, Charles C. Mc- 
Cabe, David Morton? Explain the phrase, “We're building 
two a day.” Is Methodist church extension confined to the 
United States alone? Explain the loan fund for church ex- 
tension. What percentage of churches of the former Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, were helped by church exten- 
sion funds? Give the grand total statistical record of the 
work of the church extension societies of both Northern and 
Southern branches of the church. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: Does church extension serve 
any missionary purpose? Has the Methodist church reached 
its last frontier? What is the meaning of the title of our church 
board, “The Board of Missions and Church Extension” ? 

OTHER METHODS: Look up the history of Methodism in your 
own town. When was the first church built? Where did the 
funds come from? Was there aid from the church extension 
society? Ora loan? Prepare a poster of the different stages 
of growth of your own church, with pictures, graphs, etc. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHURCH EXTENSION EXPANDING 


QUESTIONS FOR INFORMATION: What was “The Centenary” ? 
How were women pioneers for church extension in Methodism? 
Did church extension make an effort to meet emergencies? 
What did the new emphasis upon worship, upon education and 
upon recreation do to church architecture? What is the In- 
terdenominational Bureau of Architecture? Explain the “Ak- 
ron plan,” Gothic, skyscraper, institutional, as regards construc- 
tion of churches. How have the boards helped in financing 
church construction and paying off debts? What special areas 
of The Methodist Church have needed help in building churches ? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: Is The Methodist Church over- 
built? Are there too many churches? How would you cur- 
tail or expand? Do you know places where churches are needed 
today? 

OTHER METHODS: Two phonograph records are available to 
help present this material: The Romance of Church Extension 
and Finance and Debt Raising. Both may be ordered from 
your nearest depository. 
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CHAPTER V 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND THE FUTURE 


QUESTIONS FOR INFORMATION : Explain the setup of the pres- 
ent Board of Missions and Church Extension. What agencies 
did it replace in the former churches? How does it function 
for church extension? Where is its home office? How does 
it function auxiliary to annual conference boards of missions 
and church extension? Describe the new-style American fron- 
tier. Does the rural church need help? What happens when 
churches move out? What is the average value of Negro 
churches in this country? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: Does your town have any un- 
churched area? How many persons in your town are not re- 
lated to any church? How can you help the work of Methodist 
church extension? 

OTHER METHObsS: It is suggested that in this presentation of 
the future of Methodist church extension, a series of reports 
might be prepared under a general heading, “Our New Fron- 
tier.’ Have reports on rural needs, the threat of abandoned 
churches, of homeless congregations and inadequate churches, 
on Negro needs, on preparation for emergencies, and on the 
need for parsonages. Material for your reporters will be found 
in the textbook and should be supplemented with other reading. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND THE FUTURE 


QUESTIONS FOR INFORMATION : Is most of the American pop- 
ulation urban or rural today? What does this mean for the 
church? What forces in our national life are creating new 
communities? Can the church serve them? How does the 
Section of Church Extension help in giving advice as to church 
location, architecture, financing, etc? How must the church 
follow its students? Is it better to compete or co-operate with 
other denominations in extending our Methodist services in 
this country and abroad? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: Being originally a rural church, 
can Methodism survive and serve a day of increasing urbaniza- 
tion? How can your church help minister to such new com- 
munities as (1) suburban areas, (2) army cantonments, (3) 
defense workers’ towns, (4) new industrial towns, (5) towns 
at the sites of government civilian projects? 
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OTHER METHODS 


Continue the reports of last week, adding material on the 
city, on new communities, on suitable locations, architectural 
advice and financial counsel, on educational centers, on church 
extension and evangelism, on foreign-language groups, on 
church extension abroad. 

Do not fail to bring this last session to a high point. The 
group and the whole church should be challenged to accept their 
responsibility in extending the ministries of Methodism to our 
world. Review your week together. Chart the future. 


Drama 


Young people’s groups enjoy the preparation of plays and 
pageants. Their services should be employed to the fullest 
in the presentation of church extension. Parts of Harold A. 
Ehrensperger’s historical pageant, The Spreading Flame, given 
at the 150th anniversary of the founding of Methodism in 
America in 1934, might be adapted for presentation in con- 
nection with this study. (New York, Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1934, 25 cents.) 

Another dramatic possibility 1s the writing of your own play 
around the theme of an 1890 meeting of members of your church 
who are interested in establishing a church in your town. Char- 
acters should be real; use costumes. Show the difficulties en- 
countered, show what the church extension agencies did to help. 
As your characters look down into the future, point out the 
gains for the Christian life which will result from the founding 
of your church. From the 1890 side they will be prophecies ; 
you will know them as actual achievements. 


Visual Aids 


Already a number of visual aids have been mentioned for 
presenting this theme. There are a number of steropticon 
lectures, motion pictures, story-photo enlargements, which touch 
upon the general subject of church extension. Also supplied by 
the Department of Visual Education are a number of phono- 
graph recordings. Write for a catalog of this material to the 
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Department of Visual Education, Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

You should also be prepared to assemble your own photo- 
graphs, to make colored posters, to sketch maps, graphs and 
charts, all of which help to illustrate your central theme. 


A Mural 


One of the unique projects that might be undertaken to make 
more imaginative the study of this text is the sketching and 
painting of a mural to show the history of worship and places 
of worship. The progression should be depicted from Abra- 
ham’s altar to the tabernacle and the ark of the covenant, to 
the Hebrew temple, to the synagogue, to the catacomb-church, 
the Roman basilica and the Gothic cathedral, to the plain meet- 
ing houses, and then the frontier churches, on to the more 
modern sanctuaries of today. The development of your own 
local church might be drafted into the same mural. 


“Buy a Log” 


If a dinner is planned during your school of missions, it is 
suggested that you make the central theme of it the building of 
a Methodist meeting house. In the center of your room have a 
table arranged upon which the structure will rise. Tickets for 
the meal should be sold in the form of small construction logs. 
Each attendant at the banquet buys a log for the meeting house. 
He brings it with him to the banquet and, sees it take its place 
in the building. The program should, of course, be organized 
about the symbol of this meeting house. 


W orship 


At many meetings during your week-long school of missions 
you will find a worship setting necessary. The following ma- 
terials will be helpful: | 

Scripture: Genesis 22: 1-18; Exodus 25: 1-8; I Kings 8: 
22-53; Psalms 15; 84: 1-4; 95: 1-7b; 100; 121; 122; 150; 
Luke 4: 14-21; Revelation 21: 1-3; et al. 

Hymns: “Holy, holy, holy”; “O Zion, haste’; “The day 
Thou gavest, Lord, 1s ended’; “O Spirit of the Living God’’; 
“God of grace and God of glory’; “I love Thy Kingdom, 
Lord”; “Jesus, with Thy church abide’; “The church’s one 
foundation”; “Glorious things of Thee are spoken’; “How 
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lovely is Thy dwelling-place” ; “O where are kings and empires 
now”; ‘“Thou, whose unmeasured temple stands”; ‘‘Come, O 
Thou God of grace,” et al. Sections on the church in all hym- 
nals, and in the Methodist Hymnal on the ritual for dedicating 
a church, will provide hymns, prayers, and litanies useful to 
this study. 


“Be Ye Doers” 


As you round out your week of special study of The Method- 
ist Meeting House, it will become plain to you that Methodist 
church extension 1s less and less a concern of the classroom and 
more and more a vital, expansive way of life on the frontiers 
of our society. You will want to lead your study and discus- 
sion to an end in action. “How can we spread our message 
farther ?” will be the question on all your lips. This is exactly 
as it should be. 

To answer this question you will be your own best instructors. 
You know what you can do. You know what your resources 
are. You know what needs to be done in your immediate area. 
But, just for suggestion, consider these: 

Are there unchurched areas in your own town where you 
shovid extend the program of Methodism? Do vou have 
new communities springing up along your suburbs, or a mile or 
so down the road? Perhaps a rural area needs a chance to hear 
God’s word and worship Him. These are your responsibilities 
in your neighborhood. Could you start an extension church 
school for the children of a nearby region where there are no 
churches? Should you be promoting a new church there, help- 
ing to raise funds, agitating? 

A most fruitful result of your week of study might be a de- 
termination to approach the other denominations of your com- 
munity with a proposition that, together, you conduct a scien- 
tific sociological survey of the region you are trying to serve. 
Where is there overlapping? Where are the unchurched dis- 
tricts? Where does your ministry need to be changed to match 
new conditions? 

Finally, the suggestion is made that you make of your gifts 
something more than dropping a coin into a basket. Make your 
offering to extend the work of the Methodist church truly a 
consecration of part of yourself, a sending out of the spirit with- 
in you, a means by which you share with the farthest frontier 
of life today the message of Jesus’ coming to earth to redeem it. 
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